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Tiberius’ Travels, A.D. 26-37 


In a.v. 26 Tiberius left Rome to dedicate temples in 
Capua and Nola. He had, says Tacitus, long con- 
templated withdrawing from the city and now left with 
the intention never to return. If we cannot be so certain 
as Tacitus regarding his intention it is sure at least that 
he never did return within the city.! Tacitus records 
that in the following years Tiberius was many times 
very near the city; Suetonius, that twice only in the 
whole period of his retirement did he attempt to visit 
Rome, though neither time persisting to actual return.? 
It is interesting to study what evidence our sources 
afford on Tiberius’ travels, to see how far Tacitus’ and 
Suetonius’ statements are borne out, and to learn in 
such details as we can how much and whither Tiberius 
moved about during the year in which we incline to 
think of him as residing in secluded retirement on 


Capreae. 


He left Rome, then, in 26, one presumes by the 
Appian Way, since he was going to Capua. By edict 
he forbade any invasion of his privacy. Is this really 
any more than a simple analogy with modern royalty’s 
travelling incognito? Escorting troops were disposed to 
prevent the gathering of crowds and enforce the edict. 
We hear of him next as having stopped en route “in 
villa cui vocabulum Speluncae, mare Amunclanum inter 
et Fundanos montes.” Having travelled the Via Appia 
as far as Fundi, he had turned to the right off the high- 
way to his estate lying between Fundi and the sea. 
Here occurred the familiar incident in which Tiberius, 
dining in a natural cave, nearly lost his life when the 
roof of the cave fell in. His life was saved, according to 
Tacitus, by Sejanus, though Suetonius, who otherwise 
agrees, makes no mention of the prefect. 


He moved on then by the highway to Capua and 
Nola, where respectively he dedicated the temples of 


1Tac., Ann., 4.57-1.; 4.58.4.; Suet., Tib., 39; Dio. 58.1.1. 
2Tac., loc. cit.; Gn, 72.1. 


Jupiter and Augustus. And then, disdaining all the 
cities and towns on the mainland, he removed to 
Capreae to take up his residence there.* It is clear from 
Tacitus that he did not arrive in the island until ao, 
27. He had, then, spent some considerable time at his 
three stopping places since leaving Rome, if not also 
in others unnamed by our sources. How long a time, it 
is impossible to say; for Tacitus’ topical arrangement of 
material within his account of a given year> precludes 
our knowing how early or late in 26 he left the 
capital, or how soon after the commencement of 27 he 


settled in Capreae. 


Later that year occurred the disaster of the amphi- 
theatre’s collapse at Fidenae. Tacitus places it in his 
narrative before the arrival at Capreae, but Suetonius 
shows the proper order of time. Affected by the cata- 
strophe, wm wanted to see Tiberius. He crossed to 
the mainland, therefore, and made himself freely acces- 
sible to his fellow-citizens. We are given no hint of the 
place or length of his visit. He then returned to his 
island resort.§ 


In a.p. 28 there was a revolt among the Frisii north 
of the lower Rhine, and also, as I believe, the trial of 
Agrippina and Nero for high treason took place.’ 
Again the people wanted to see their Emperor, and 
again he crossed to the mainland, sojourning, we do 
not know how long, “in proximo Campaniae”, which 
would seem to indicate Surrentum. Sejanus was in his 
company and throngs of all classes came from Rome, 
as also doubtless from the nearer vicinity, to wait upon 
Emperor and Minister. This visit appears also to have 
been made the occasion of giving Germanicus’ daugh- 


3Tac., 4.57-1.5 4-59-1-4.; 4.67.1.; Suet., 39, 40. 

4Tac., loc. cit., Suet., loc. cit. 

5Marx in Hermes, 60 (1925), 74 ff. 

6Tac., 4.62f.; 4.67.1.; Suet., go f. 

oa 4.72-74-2; Rogers, Studies in the Reign of Tiberius 
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ter, the younger Agrippina, in marriage to Gnaeus 
Domitius Ahenobarbus; but the wedding festivities 
were ordered to be celebrated in Rome.® 


We do not hear again that Tiberius was away from 
Capreae until the year 32. It seems, however, not alto- 
ether certain that he actually did not leave his island 
rom 28 to 32. For we shall see that at least once each 
year from 32 to 37 he did journey in Italy; and our 
fullest source, Tacitus, largely fails us for 29, 30, and 
31. We hear from Suetonius? that in the three years 
that Livia lived after Tiberius retired from Rome, he 
saw her once for a few hours, but the biographer gives 
no hint of the occasion of the meeting. They may have 
met briefly on one of Tiberius’ journeys recorded above, 
or there may be here allusion to another trip other- 
wise unknown to us. 


At all events, in 32 Tiberius made the closest ap- 
proach to Rome in the whole decade of his retirement. 
Some time after the mid-year! he took ship from 
Capreae, crossed the strait to Surrentum and sailed in 
leisurely fashion along the coast of the Tiber, calling 
along the way at numerous towns by the shore, which, 
however, Tacitus does not designate by name. Sailing 
then up the Tiber, whose banks soldiers kept free of 
crowds, he came “ad proximos naumachiae hortos”.!! 
The naumachia lay in regio xiv in the area between S. 
Cosimato, S. Francesco a Ripa and the Janiculum;!? 
the hort: Caesaris which must, therefore, be the gardens 
concerned, stretched along the Via Portuensis south- 
ward from the Porta Portuensis.!3 Tiberius was then 
just across the Tiber and just outside the city. 
We hear nothing of his activities; and one is left to 
guess whether he returned as he had come, by ship. 


The arrangement of dynastic marriages took the 
Emperor in 33 again to the near environs of Rome. 
Dio says he was only four miles from the capital but 
did not enter it; Tacitus mentions his communicating 
with the Senate in writing. Germanicus’ daughters 
were married, Drusilla to L. Cassius Longinus, Julia to 
M. Vinicius, while Drusus’ daughter Julia now became 
the wife of C. Rubellius Blandus. Dio remarks that the 
Emperor's refusal to enter the city put rather a damper 
on the festivities. Tacitus’ narrative separates Drusus’ 
daughter’s marriage from the other two, but for the 
evident purpose of emphasizing the woes of Germanicus’ 


8Tac., 4.74.3-75- 

951.2. 

10Suet., 65.2, says that Tiberius did not leave the villa Ionis 
(cf. Ihm in Hermes, 36 [1901], 287 ff.) for nine months after 
the execution of Sejanus (18 October 31); and this statement 
is not affected by the fact that Tacitus (6.1f.) places this 
journey first in his account of the year 32, cf. supra, note 5). 

MSuet., 72.1; Tac., 6.1.1., aditis iuxta Tiberim hortis. 

12Platner-Ashby, Topogr. Dict., 357 f. 


130p. cit., 265. 


family by allusion to the death of her husband Nero, 
and casting aspersion on her new husband; one may 
perhaps safely follow Dio in referring all these mar- 
riages to the same time.!4 


It is possible that Tiberius visited Antium also on 
this trip, if Tacitus is correct in dating the marriage of 
Gaius and Junia Claudilla this year, and Dio (who, 
however, places it two years later) is correct that the 
marriage was celebrated at Antium.!5 (But cf. infra.) 


That the Emperor was absent from Capreae for a 
time in A.D. 34 rests on the evidence of Dio alone, but 
no reason appears for rejecting his statement. Tiberius 
stayed in the Tusculan and Alban territories, and did 
not enter Rome for the celebration by the consuls of 
his second decennalia nor to attend the criminal trials 
then proceeding.!6 We know from epigraphical aad 
literary evidence that he possessed villas at Tusculum, 
on Lake Nemi, and on the Mons Albanus.!7 


Both Tacitus and Dio, with some difference in detail, 
record that Tiberius was near Rome again in 35. Ac- 
cording to Dio, he was at Antium celebrating Gaius’ 
marriage and would not enter Rome because of the then 
current trial of Fulcinius Trio. Tacitus writes: haec 
(sc. several criminal trials) Tiberius non mari, ut olim, 
divisus neque per longinquos nuntios accipiebat, sed 
urbem iuxta eodem ut die vel noctis interiectu litteris 
consulum rescriberet. The distance from Antium to 
Rome, approximately 30 miles, accords aptly with 
Tacitus’ reckoning of the time for communication. 
Dio’s allusion to the trial of Fulcinius Trio indicates 
this year, but Gaius’ marriage is dated by Tacitus in 
33 (cf. supra) .18 

A journey in A.D. 36 rests on the solitary testimon 
of Josephus; but he had the means to be well-informed, 
and the considerable circumstantial detail renders his 
evidence entirely acceptable. King Agrippa had arrived 
from the East at Puteoli and been entertained by 
Tiberius at Capreae. Some time later the Emperor 
travelled to Tusculum and was sojourning at his villa 
there, again entertaining Agrippa, when the latter's 
freedman Eutychus lodged charges against his patron. 
The weather was hot at the time, which was about six 
months before Tiberius’ death. This visit to Tusculum 
is, then, to be dated in the latter part of the summer 
of 36.19 

Early in a.D. 37 the Emperor made an extended 


journey of which we know more than of almost any 
other; for the onset of his fatal illness while he travelled, 


14Dio, 58.21.1; Tac., 6.15.4-6; 6.27.1. 

15Tac., 6.20.1.; Dio, 58.25.2. 

16Dio, 58.24.1f.; cf. my Criminal Trials, 144-150. 
17Hirschfeld, Kl. Schrift., 536 ff., and references there. 
18Tac., 6.39.2.; Dio, 58.25.2. 

19Josephus, Ant., 18.161 f., 179-192, 204; cf. Bell., 2.180. 
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prompted Suetonius to record details. Tiberius followed 
the Appian Way north from Campania to the seventh 
milestone from the capital, which stood at Torricola. 
There, when he was going to feed his pet snake, he 
found it had been devoured by ants. This he inter- 
preted as a warning omen that he should not expose 
himself to the populace of Rome. He therefore turned 
hurriedly back. Probably at Bovillae, three miles back 
on the Via Applia, he left that highway to take the 
Via Antiatina for the coast of Antium. There he must 
have tarried some little time, for that municipality 
benefited from his generosity in providing its citizens 
with games.20 Thence by the coastal road he came to 
Astura, where he was overtaken by illness. Recovering 
somewhat he went on to Circeii; but his ailment re- 
turned. Anxious now to conceal the fact that he was 
unwell, he made a brave show of normal activity. He 
attended the games in the camp (presumably of the 
troops who were his escort and bodyguard) and even, 
when a wild boar was let into the arena, threw darts 
at it.21 But his illness aggravated and he was eager to 
get back home to Capreae. He pressed on with diffi- 
culty as far, Tacitus says, as Misenum; actually it was 
to Bauli that he came, as the references to Lucullus’ 
villa in combination with archaeological evidence make 
clear.22 He was determined to cross the strait to 
Capreae in all haste, but bad weather set in to prevent 
the passage. His illness persisted and worsened, try as 
he would to ignore it; and in Lucullus’ villa, 16 March 
37, he died.?3 

Suetonius’ “bis omnio toto secessus tempore Romam 
redire conatus”24 is not strictly correct. He instances 
the journeys of a.p. 32 and 37. To these must cer- 
tainly be added that of 33, when he was within four 
miles of the city. Tacitus’ statement?5 that he was 
many times very near Rome has been abundantly 
evidenced. The impression, rather general unless | 
mistake it, that in the years of his retirement Tiberius 
stayed very closely within his island retreat, needs not 
a little qualification. 

These are not impressive travels in comparison with 
Hadrian’s tours of inspection through the Empire, or 
with Augustus’, or with those of Tiberius’ own earlier 
career. For had he not ranged from Bordeaux to 
Armenia when he was Augustus’ lieutenant and co- 
adjutor? But Tiberius was in his sixty-seventh year 
when he withdrew from Rome; and he had passed 
seventy-seven when he made his last journey. Hadrian’s 


20Cf. cw 38 (1944-5) 183. 

21It is interesting to find Tiberius twice in close succession 
concerned with games. For Tacitus, Seneca and Suetonius 
agree that he was disinterested and did not attend, though 
Dio dissents; Tac., 1.54.3 f.; 1.76.6.; 4.62.3.; Sen., de Prov., 
4-4; Suet., 47; Dio, 57.11.4f 

22Hirschfeld, op cit., 534 f., and references there. 

23Suet., 72-73-1; cf. Tac., 6.50.2. 

24Suet., 72.1. 


25Tac., 4.58.4. 


perigrinations were long years past when he died at the 


age of sixty-two; the last decade of Augustus’ life, } 


when his age was similar to Tiberius’ now, was not an 
active one. The hardship and discomfort of this travel 
must have been very strenuous for the septuagenarian 
Tiberius; but he appears, almost annually at least, to 
have left his island home to wayfare about central Italy, 

RoBERT SAMUEL ROGERS 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


PLAUTUS ‘IN OPERIS ARTIFICUM 
SCAENICORUM’ 


Ever since Friedrich Leo in 1895! leveled the heavy 
guns of destructive criticism at the putative facts of 
Plautus’ life as recorded in a well-known passage of 
Gellius, we have witnessed charge and countercharge 
on this battleground. The able disputants have over- 
looked, however, a bit of indirect evidence which, 
while not conclusive, tends to corroborate one detail 
of the tradition assailed by Leo. 

Gellius (3.3.14), following Varro and others, declared 
that Plautus earned some money ‘in operis artificum 
scaenicorum’. Leo’s interpretation of this Latin to 
mean that Plautus was himself an actor (artifex 
scaenicus) who earned money in stage performances 
(in operis) has met with considerable dissent. The 
first and leading dissenter was Friedrich Marx, who in 
a Vienna lecture of 1898 gave reasons for interpreting 
in operis to mean ‘among the employees’.? Since 
Marx’s lecture was’ published, opinion has remained 
divided, but seems to lean toward Marx’s view. Lindsay, 
Josef Mesk, Michaut, Lejay, and Schanz (followed by 
Hosius) looked upon Plautus as a stage-hand or con- 
struction worker or foreman or building contractor, 
working on the erection of the temporary stages which 
were the only ‘theatres’ in Plautus’ Rome.3 The sug- 
gestion that Plautus was a foreman (and possibly, as 
Mesk suggests, chief claqueur in addition) lessens the 
weight of Leo’s objection that no stage-hand could 
amass enough capital to enable him to embark on 
mercantile ventures. 

The soundness of Marx’s interpretation of Gellius, 
or Varro’s, Latin is in some measure substantiated by 
a certain aspect of Plautus’ language. Among the 
metaphors of Plautus, so diligently collected, classified, 


1Plautinische Forschungen (Berlin 1895; 2. Aufl. 1912), 
63-86. See especially pp.74f. on the phrase in operis artic 
scaenicorum. 

2F, Marx, Die neueren Forschungen iiber die biirgelicher 
Stellung und die Lebensschicksale des Dichters Plautus, Zeit 
schrift fiir die dsterreichischen Gymnasium 49 (1898) 385 

3W. M. Lindsay, Bursian’s Jahresberichte 130 (1906) 147 
J. Mesk, Aus dem Leben des Plautus, Wiener Studien 4! 
(1919) 91-97; G. Michaut, Plaute (Paris 1920) 1.71; © 
Lefey, Plaute (Paris 1925) 4; Schanz-Hosius, Gesch. d rom. 
Lit. 1 (1927) 55f. 
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and explained by Inowraclawer,* there is an unusual, 
and indeed unique, group of metaphors from car- 
pentry and the building trades. Here was a play- 
wright who was so familiar with the tools of a car- 
penter and builder that he could casually coin denomi- 
native verbs from their names, or give a new and comic 
application to the termini technici which would not 
come glibly to the lips of an ordinary man of letters. 
Even some professional Latinists who glance at this 
article might hesitate momentarily over the correct 
identification of all of these six tools: amussis, ascia, 
runcia, scobina, serra, terebra. Or who can immediately 
define subscus without recourse to the dictionary? 
Such common metaphors for ‘whip’ as depolire5 and 
for ‘outsmart’ as exasciare,® deasciare,” and deruncinare® 
are not found in Terence, Fronto, Apuleius, Ausonius, 
or any other imitator and fancier of the Plautine 
vocabulary. The gens imitatrix simply did not feel at 
home with a carpenter’s metaphors and did not adopt 
them. The only exception is the adverb examussim, a 
favorite of Plautus? that also had general currency and 
was freely used by Apuleius. Not so with the deno- 
minative emussitatus, which is Aeyopevoy in Miles 
(632). The scobina and serra, ‘rasp’ and ‘saw’, are 
mentioned in comic threats found in the fragments of 
non-Varronian plays.!0 In the Bacchides (1199) the 
senex Nicobulus, feeling himself progressively en- 
snared by the skillful endearments of Bacchis exclaims: 
Ut terebrat! Readers of the lively scene will hardly con- 
sider Bacchis a ‘boring’ character; but, puns aside, her 
persuasive tongue is by Plautus equated with a car- 
penter’s terebra. ‘Persuade against one’s will’ is also 
the approximate sense of exterebrare in Persa (237). 
And although the lost play Astraba is not among the 
fabulae Varronianae, it is hard not to see the authentic 
touch of Plautus in fragments IV and V (Lindsay) : 
Terebratus multum sit et supscudes addite: and, terebra 
tu quidem pertundis. 

After making all allowances for the exuberance, 
imagination, and copiousness of the Plautine vocabu- 
lary, it still is apparent from the lexicon that his 
numerous and technical words and metaphors from 
carpentry are so unusual as to demand a special ex- 
planation. Since these metaphors are without parallel in 
surviving Greek comedy, they must justly be reckoned 
with the original elements in Plautus which were 


4Inowraclawer, De Metaphorae apud Plautum usu (Diss. 
Rostock, 1876). 

5Conjectural reading, widely adopted, in Epid. 93. 

ey: in Asin. 360. 

™. G. 884. 

8M. G. 1142, Capt. 641. The word is found only in 
Plautus. Runcinabo in a similar sense is Ritschl’s conjecture, 
not generally accepted, on M. G. 935. 

9Amph. 843, Men. 50, Most. 102. 

10Nervolaria fr. I and Caecus (vel Praedones) fr. VIII 
(Lindsay) . 


analyzed by Frankel. If they are original, the proba- 
bility is strong that they were drawn from Plautus’ ex- 
perience as a workman before he became a dramatist. 
In view of these deductions, might it be allowable to 
temper Gilbert Norwood’s severe condemnation of 
Plautus as one ‘who wrote plays like a blacksmith’?!! 
Instead of ‘blacksmith’ suppose we say ‘carpenter’ and 
let it go at that. 
CLARENCE A. FORBES 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


THE DREAM OF SOCRATES 


Plato mentions (Crito 44) a dream which Socrates 
had shortly before his death. In this vision Socrates 
saw a female figure who quoted to him a slightly 
modified line from the Iliad (IX.363): ‘Socrates, on 
the third day thou wouldst come to fertile Phthia.’ 
(H. N. Fowler, Loeb translation, p. 155). Various 
editors have commented on this passage and have en- 
deavored to find a proper interpretation for the vision. 
The general tenor of the commentaries is to the effect 
that Socrates, like Achilles in the original quotation, 
is to be ‘back home’ in three days; not ‘back home’ as 
Achilles intended his remark, but ‘back home’ appa- 
rently in the Christian sense of going home to God. 
This use of the idea of ‘going home’ being applied to 
death, to the Elysian Fields, or to pagan life after 
death is of such scanty authority that I find no cause 
to accept it as an explanation of the dream. Socrates 
himself makes no attempt to interpret his own vision, 
and the text contains no remarks other than those 
relating the dream. 


Editors seem to realize that Socrates had connections 
in Thessaly (Phthia) to whom he might have gone 
from Athens. A specific refuge suggested to Socrates by 
Crito (sec. 45) is Thessaly. Perhaps the editors have 
been so impressed with the natural (for Christians) 
assumption of ‘going home to God’ that they have 
overlooked or rejected too hastily another explanation : 
that Socrates’ subconscious mind was urging him to 
deliver himself from his difficulties in Athens and to 
run away to another home which he might easily estab- 
lish in Thessaly. Socrates related the } <i knowing 
what it meant, and did not explain. Crito was too 
excited or too dull to catch the point, and Socrates let 
it go. For reasons best known to himself, perhaps 
actually the ones presented in his justification before 
the jury, the great man on this last and only occasion 
refused to be guided by his subconscious (his daimon) 
and took the consequences. 

ArtHur H. Moser 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


11G. Norwood, The Art of Terence (Oxford, 1923) 1. 
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Movoars, Schol. Oedipus Col. 100 


The reading of L on schol. Oedipus Col. 100 is: 
Movoas, “Hoi, ‘HAiw, SeAnvy, *Adpodiryn 
ovpavia. Suidas! omits Movoas from Polemo’s list, 
and consequently Preller emends Movaas to Movoy, 
in apposition with Mynpoovvy, thus making Memory 
one of the Muses; Papageorgius has accepted this 
emendation in his edition of the scholia of Sophocles. 
The only authority for making Mnemosyne a Muse is 
Pausanias, IX, 29, 2, where he records an ancient re- 
ligious tradition at Askra which states that the Heli- 
conian Muses were three: MeAéryn, *Aowdy. 


That the reading of L is correct is evident from the 
following. Hesiod (Theogony, 54) makes Mnemosyne 
the mother of the Muses and not one of them?. In his 
account she is one of the oldest gods and the Muses 
are her offspring by Zeus. Furthermore, a fourth-cen- 
tury B.C. inscription found at Piraeus records that 
Mnemosyne had Bwpoi (1.G. II? 4962 line 
27), thus corroborating the scholium. But that the 
Muses also, as distinct and separate deities, had wine- 
less sacrifices offered to them is suggested by a passage 
of Plutarch: ai Motoa Kparijpa év 
peéow mpobepevat TOV Adyov. €yetpovar TovTw Kal 
KaTapdovot Kal (Mor. 156 
D)°. Accordingly, we have reasonable basis for believ- 
ing with the scholium that the Athenians gave wine- 
less sacrifices to the Muses as well as to their mother 
Mnemosyne. 

James A. Noropou.os 
TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD 


Vergil’s Lycidas in Mexico 


J. Frank Dobie has included among his memories of 
England a vivid conversation which enlivened the 
journey of the group gathered in the compartment of 
a train running from Cambridge to London. In com- 
menting on this experience, Dobie writes: ‘Everybody 
in the compartment felt jolly. . . . I thought of a 
proverb that a Mexican gave to me while four of us 
were riding horseback over a mountain trail in Durango 
one winter day. We had all been talking and the 
three Mexicans had been singing about Pancho Villa 
and other heroes in their language and I had been 
trying to comply with Sam Bass and When the Roll is 
Called up Yonder in my language. I had hardly 
noticed that darkness was falling until I saw a light 
ahead, down the mountain. 


1Suidas, s.v. NyddAos 
2Cf. Plato, Theaetetus 191d; Euripides, Hercules Furens 679; 
Solon, 13, 1, 2, Terpander, 3 (Bergk). 


3Cf. Pindar, Isth. VI, 2: KapTipa Mowwatiwy 


“It is from the hacienda”, the Mexican said. 


“The ride has seemed very short”, I said. We had 


been riding since noon. 

“Yes,” the Mexican said, “As the saying goes; ‘with 
singing the road is shortened . . . 

The scene furnishes an interesting parallel to Vergil’s 
description of the journey to the city of two shepherds, 
Lycidas and Moeris. As they reach the half-way mark 
Lycidas (in Theocritean vein) says to his traveling 
companion : 

aut si, nox pluviam ne colligat ante, veremur, 
cantantes licet usque—muinus via laedit—eamus; 
cantantes ut eamus, ego hoc te fasce levabo.? 
HEeErBert C. Lipscoms 
RANDOLPH-MACON WOMEN’S COLLEGE 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


For the period of Dr. Casson’s absence on naval duty, Bie this 
department is being conducted by Dr. Bluma L, Trell of Hunter 
College from such publisher’s lists and announcements as 
come available. Books received at the Editorial Offices for 
review are also listed. Prices are not confirmed. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Aristotle. D. A. Catius. Introduction of Aristotel- 
ian Learning to Oxford. 56 pages. Oxford, London 
1944 (British Academy) 7s. 


Euripides. 
Introduction and Commentary. 
don Press 1944 8s. 6d. 
Medea of Euripides. 
lated from the Greek. 64 pages. 
7s. 6d. 

Galen. R. WaAwzeER. Galen on Medical Experience. 
First Edition of the Arabic Version with English 


E. R. Dopps. With 
Claren- 


Euripides: Bacchae. 
lv, 231 pages. 


Rex WARNER. Trans- 
Lane, London 1944 


Translation and Notes. 176 pages. Oxford, London 
1944 12s. 6d. 
Homer, WiLLIAM BENJAMIN SMITH and WALTER 


Mutter. The [liad of Homer: A Line for Line Trans- 
lation in Dactylic Hexameters. Illustrated with Class- 
ical Designs of John Flaxman. 565 pages. Mac- 
millan, New York 1944 $3.75 

Marcus Aurelius, U. S. L. FARQUHARSON. Medita- 
tions of Emperor Marcus Aurelius. 2 vols. Trans- 
lated and Edited. 515, 503 pages. Clarendon Press 
1944 42s, 

Menander. Gilbert Murray. Arbitration: The Epi- 
trepontes of Menander, Translated from the Greek 
with Gaps in Papyrus Fragments Conjecturally Filled 
in. 125 pages. Allen and Unwin, London 1945 5s, 

Plato, Sir RicHArp LiviNGsToNE. Plato and Modern 
Education. 36 pages. Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge 1944 (Rede Lecture 1944) ls. 


1Cf, P. Frank Dobie, A Texan in England (Boston, Little, 
Brown and Co., 1945), a This passage is quoted with 
the permission of the publishers. 


2Cf. Ec. IX, 63-65. Cf. also Theocritus, Id. VII, 35-36: 
‘adr’ aye Sy, (Ewa yap 686s, Ewa Kal dos 
tay’ wrepos GAAov dvacei. 
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Str Water Plato’s Conception 
of Education and its Meaning for Today. 32 pages. 
Oxford, London 1944 (Classical Association Presi- 
dential Address) 8d. 

Seneca. Harpy ALEXANDER. Seneca’s Dia- 
logues, I, II, VII, VIII, IX, X (Miscellaneous Moral 
Essays). The Text Emended and Explained. Pages 
49-92. University of California Press, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles 1945 (University of California Publica- 
tions in Classical Philology, Vol. 13, No. 3) 

Sophocles. C. M. Bowra. Sophoclean Tragedy. 392 
pages. Oxford, London 1944 20s. 

F. R. Earp. The Style of Sophocles. viii, 
178 pages. Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 
1944 10s. 6d 

Thucydides. A. W. Gomme. Historical Commentary 
on Thucydides. Vol. I. 492 pages. Clarendon Press 
1944 20s. 

Virgil, R. C. Treveryan. Eclogues and Georgics. 
Translated into English Blank Verse. viii, 120 pages. 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 1944 7s. 6d. 


LAW 


De Zu.ueta, F. Roman Law of Sale. 279 pages. 
Clarendon Press 1945 2ls. 

Lee, R. W. Elements of Roman Law, with Trans- 
lation of Institutes of Justinian. xxiii, 488 pages. 
Sweet & M., London 1944 27s. 6d 


ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 


Archaeologia: or Miscellaneous Tracts Relating to 
Antiquity. viii, 184 pages. Illustrated. Quaritch, 
London 1944 73s. 6d. 

CuiLpE, V. Gorpon. Progress and Archaeology. 95 
ig Watts, London 1944 (Thinker’s Library Series) 
2s. 6d. 

Dawson, CuristopHER M. Romano- Campanian 
Mythological Landscape Painting. xvi, 233 pages, 25 
plates. Yale University Press, New Haven 1944 (Yale 
Classical Studies) 

FRIEDLANDER, PAuL. Documents of Dying Paganism. 
Textiles of Late Antiquity in Washington, New York, 
and Leningrad. 66 pages, frontispiece, 1 figure, 16 
plates. University of California Press, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles 1945 $1.50 

Lawrence, A. W. Classical Sculpture. New Edition. 
419 pages. Cape, London 1944 2ls. 

LEvEEN, JAcos. The Hebrew Bible in Art. 156 pages. 
Illustrated. Oxford, London 1944 (Schweich Lecture, 
1939, British Academy) 16s. 6d. 

Prister, R. and Louisa Betuincer. The Excava- 
tions at Dura-Europos Conducted by Yale University 
and the French Academy of Inscriptions and Letters. 
Final Report IV. Edited by M. I. Rostovrzerr, A. R. 
Be.incer, F. E. Brown, N. P. Tou, and C. B. 
We.ties. Part II. The Textiles. viii, 64 pages, 33 
plates, frontispiece. Yale University Press, New 
Haven 1945 $2.50 

WEINBERG, SAut, S. Corinth. Results of Excava- 
tions Conducted by The American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. Vol. VII, Part I. The Geometric 
and Orientalizing Pottery. xiv, 104 pages, 45 plates, 31 
figures in text. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge 1943 


LINGUISTICS 


Carmopy, Francis J. The Interrogative System in 
Modern Scottish Gaelic. Pages 215-226. University of 


California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1945 (Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Linguistics, Vol. 
1, No. 6) 

From, Grorcg T. The Morphology of the Dialect of 
Aurland (In Sogn, Norway). 142 pages. University 
of Illinois Press, Urbana 1944 (Illinois Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature, Vol. XXIX, No. 4) $2.50 

MALKIEL, YAKOv. Development of the Latin Suf- 
fixes -antia and -entia in the Romance Languages, with 
Special Regard to Ibero-Romance. Pages vi-+-41-188. 
University of California Press, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles 1945 (University of California Publications in 
Linguistics, Vol. 1, No. 4) 

——— The Derivation of Hispanic fealdad(e), 
fieldad(e), and frialdad(e). Pages 189-214. Uni- 
ee California Publications in Linguistics, Vol. 

» No. 5) 


LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 

Bowra, C. M. From Virgil to Milton. vii, 248 pages. 
Macmillan, London 1945 15s. 

Curt, EvE.yn Horst. Latin Pseudepigraphica. A 
Study in Literary Attributions. 158 pages. J. H. 
Furst, Baltimore 1945 

FRANKEL, HERMANN. Ovid: A Poet Between Two 
Worlds. ix, 282 pages. University of California Press, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 1945 (The Sather Classical 
Lectures) $2.50 

Haicut, HAZELTON. 
Greek Romances. xi, 215 pages. 
New York 1945 $2.50 


NUMISMATICS 


TOYNBEE, JocELyYN M. C. Roman Medallions. 268 
pages, 49 plates. American Numismatic Society, New 
York 1944 (Numismatic Studies No. 5) 


HISTORY. ECONOMICS. SOCIAL STUDIES 

BLACKSTOCK, JOSEPHINE. Wings for Nikias: a Story 
of Greece Today. 142 pages. Illustrated. Hutchinson, 
London 1944 6s. 

Grover, T. R. Ancient World. 272 pages. Penguin, 
London 1945 (Pelican Series) 9d. 

GrosE-Hopck H. Roman Panorama: Background 
for Today. xviii, 260 pages. Illustrated. Cambridge 
University Press, Cambridge 1944 8s. 6d. 

Hucnes, Hinpa. Glory that is Greece. 200 pages. 
Illustrated. Hutchinson, London 1945 15s. 

Kennepy, E. C. and G. W. Waiter. S. P. Q. R.: 
History and Social Life of Ancient Rome. xii, 278 
pages. Illustrated. Macmillan, London 1944 4s. 

LEVENE, Moses. Hebrew Names: Their Meaning 
and Historical Connections. 48 pages. Allied Book 
Club, London 1944 2s. 6d. 

Puiniips, C. E. Rome in the Middle Ages. 250 
pages. Illustrated. Dent, London 1945 (Source Book 
Series) 3s. 6d. 

The Orient and Greece. 214 pages. IIlus- 
Dent, London 1945 (Source Book Series) 


More Essays on 
Longmans, Green, 


trated. 
3s. 6d. 

Russett, A. G. B. Hellas and a Renaissance. 16 
pages. Batsford, London 1944 1s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY. MYTHOLOGY 
Aupvemass, P. Hercules and the Gods. 247 pages. 
Pilot Press, London 1944 8s. 6d. 
FoNTENROSE, JOSEPH. Philemon, Lot, and Lycaon. 
Pages 93-120. University of California Press, Berkeley 
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and Los Angeles 1945 (University of California Publi- 
cations in Classical Philology, Vol. 13, No. 4) 

Knox, Wi.rrep L. Some Hellenistic Elements in 
Primitive Christianity. 108 pages. Oxford, New York 
1944 (Schweich Lectures of the British Academy) $2.75 

Foro, M. E. How Your Bible Came to You. 36 
pages. Fords, London 1944 1s. 6d. 

Criacc, F. B. An Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment. University of London, London 1944 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ATKINSON, CARROLL. Pro and Con of the Ph.D. 172 
pages. Meador, Boston 1945 $2 
— True Confessions of a Ph.D. 88 pages. 
Meador, Boston 1939; revised and enlarged, 1945 $1 

Euiot, T. S. What is a Classic? Address to Virgil 
Society, October 16, 1944. 32 pages. Faber, London 
1945 3s. 6d. 

FARRINGTON, BENJAMIN. Greek Science. 
Penguin, London 1945 (Pelican Books) 9d. 

Greece in Arms. 34 pages. Illustrated. Grout, Lon- 
don 1944 Is, 

Hourmouzios, S. L. Starvation in Greece. 40 pages. 
Illustrated. Harrison, London 1944 ls. 

Kenyon, Sir F. Reading of the Bible as History, 
Literature and Religion. 96 pages. Murray, London 
1944 4s. 6d 

Krogser, A. L. Configurations of Culture Growth. 
x, 282 pages. University of California Press, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles 1944 $7.50 

Powers, Oscar ScoriELD, Studies in the Commercial 
Vocabulary of Early Latin. iii, 89 pages. Lithoprinted. 
University of Chicago Dissertation, Chicago 1944 


144 pages. 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Professor Charles T. Murphy, 
of Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 


HISTORY. SOCIAL, STUDIES 


CraMER, Freperick H. Bookburning and Censorship 
in Ancient Rome. A Chapter from the History of 
Freedom of Speech. Augustus first tried by moderate 
means to control or silence anti-monarchic speeches and 
writings; later he resorted to the outright burning of 
books and pamphlets. The first step in this direction 
was taken in 12 B.c. with the burning of thousands of 
oracular scrolls and similar prophetic writings. The 
same treatment was first applied to secular, political 
works about 6-8 a.p. The legal grounds for such actions 
were the Law of the Twelve Tables prohibiting de- 
famatory writings and the ‘lex maiestatis.’ Various 
examples of the application of this action, especially to 
professors of rhetoric and history, under Augustus, 
Tiberius, and Caligula. 

Journal of the History of Ideas (C.T.M.) 
6 (1945) 157-96 

Meiccs, Russew.. The Growth of Athenian Im- 
herialism. By 446/5 the Delian League had become 
the Athenian empire. Examination of the tribute lists, 
and other evidence, shows that imperialism began in the 
sixties, but was greatly accelerated in the fifties. 
JHS 63 (1945) 21-34 (Ridington) 

Mine, J. G. The Economic Policy of Solon. ‘If the 
reforms of Solon are regarded as a whole in their rela- 
tion to the later history of Athens, it may fairly be 
held that his most important contribution to the welfare 
of his country on the economic side was the develop- 


ment of the silver trade . . . It was the silver trade 
that made Athens into a commercial and_ shipping 
centre, and it was discernment by Solon of the poten- 
tialities which lay in this use of the natural resources 
of Attica that led to the greatness of Athens in the fifth 
century.’ 
Hesperia 14 (1945) 230-45 (Durham) 
MoMIGLIANO, ARNALDO. Roslovtzeff’s Twofold His- 
tory of the Hellenistic World. In his new Social and 
Economic History of the Hellenistic World, Rostovtzeff 
makes two approaches. One concerns the consequences 
of the Roman supremacy over the Hellenistic world. 
The other, in a summary and epilogue, attempts to de- 
fine Hellenism from an economic and social point of 
view. The method used in the two parts differs. 
JHS 63 (1943) 116-7 (Ridington) 
THOMSON, Georce. The Greek Calendar. Originally 
all calendars were regulated by the moon. The names 
of the months show that the Greek calendar developed 
under hieratic control. The Olympic games began as an 
annual festival and were made quadrennial in 776 B.c. 
The octenntal cycle goes back to the Mycenaean age. 
JHS 63 (1943) 52-65 (Ridington) 
Treves, P. Walbank’s Philip V of Macedon. A dis- 
cussion of the merits of Mr. Walbank’s book. 
JHS 63 (1943) 117-20 (Ridington) 
LINGUISTICS 
Koper, E. Evidence of Inflection in the 
‘Chariot’ Tablets from Knossos. It is highly probable 
that the language of the Linear Class B documents was 
inflected, but the types of inflection used, and their 
significance, are still unknown. We are dealing with a 
syllabary, and until we know more about the inter- 
relation of the various symbols, little progress can be 


made. 
AJA 49 (1945) 143-51 (Walton) 


PHILOSOPHY. RELIGION. SCIENCE 

Niisson, Martin P. Pagan Divine Service in Late 
Antiquity. While the debt of the Christian cult of 
saints and martyrs to the pagan cult of the dead and 
heroes is well recognized, the difference between the 
cult of the Christian God and that of the pagan gods 
is thought to be thoroughgoing. Animal sacrifice was 
the characteristic pagan rite, and as such it was detested 
by the Christians. What is generally overlooked is the 
fact that animal sacrifice occurred only on special occa- 
sions, at annual festivals or joyous family events. In the 
monthly cult of Apollo, offerings were much less pre- 
tentious. Examples of daily offerings appear in the 
early Hellenistic age, and become increasingly wide- 
spread in late antiquity. Incense, lamps, hymns, and 
speeches in honor of the gods, not unlike sermons, were 
all common features of this later development. At 
Epidaurus we learn of hymns appointed for various 
hours of the day, horae canonicae, and of an elaborate 
daily ritual. Thus in many respects the similarity be- 
tween pagan and Christian divine service was greater 
than is generally thought. 
HThR 38 (1945) 63-9 (Walton) 

Gow, A. S. F. BOYTONIA in Geoponica XV.2. 
In the recipe, taken professedly from Florentinus, for 
producing bees from the body of a dead ox the passage 
d0€wow ai mveipa avrapKes 
émomacdpeva. Should be emended to read ebai, ‘mag- 
gots,’ for frAa. The Bdpwy to whom the recipe is 
ascribed is presumably a mistake for Mdyov, the 


Carthaginian agriculturist. (cf. Columella 9.14.6.) 
CR 58 (1944) 14-5 (F. Jones) 
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